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he visited the army, where he towered above his
generals.
Even In a book of restricted scope, such as this,
one must Insist upon the distinction between the
private and public Lincoln, for there is as yet no
accepted conception of him. What comes nearest
to an accepted conception is contained probably
in the version of the late Charles Francis Adams.
He tells us how his father, the elder Charles
Francis Adams, ambassador to London, found
Lincoln in 1861 an offensive personality, and he
insists that Lincoln under strain passed through a
transformation which made the Lincoln of 1864
a different man from the Lincoln of 1861. Per-
haps; but without being frivolous, one Is tempted
to quote certain old-fashioned American papers
that used to label their news items "important
if true."
What then, was the public Lincoln? What ex-
plains his vast success? As a force in American
history, what does he count for? Perhaps the
most significant detail in an answer to these ques-
tions is the fact that he had never held conspic-
uous public office until at the age of fifty-two
he became President. Psychologically his place
is in that small group of great geniuses whose